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of Henrietta; he neither wished nor sought to read its contents. 
With averted eyes he handed it to the king, who, after glancing at 
the writing, rode moodily towards the camp, in an opposite direc- 
tion to that which the leader of the forces of the Parliament had 
taken. 

When Cromwell arrived at the spot where he had left Prince 
Rupert a hostage for his safe return, he found the young man 
chatting gaily with his officers, most of whom had witnessed his 
brilliant courage in the field, and eagerly embraced the opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with so gallant an adversary. 

‘* You are returned,” he said, starting from his seat as the Puritan 
approached. ' 

The man he addressed eyed him fixedly; but there was a frank, 
manly bearing in his countenance which convinced even his 
suspicious nature that he had no participation in the attempt which 
had just been made. At one moment he suspected Fairfax, who 
had never forgiven the being superseded by him in his command 
of the army. Both suspicions were equally unjust. 

“Such,” he thought, as he motioned to the Royal hostage to 
follow him, “are not the men who descend to murder.” 

For more than a quarter of an hour they paced silently side by 
side till they had passed the last sentinel of the army of the people. 
Not till then did the prince’s companion break silence. 

“You are now,” he said, ‘“ beyond our lines.” 

“* Happy to hear it, Master Cromwell ; for, to deal frankly with 
you, your camp is not the place I breathe most freely in. ’Sdeath, 
that a courageous fellow like you should waste your life and 
energies with such a crew of mummers. Pretty officers who say 
grace before they venture to crack a bottle of wine, who stomach 
treason better than a jest, give texts for passwords, and march to 
psalm-tunes.”’ 

‘“‘ Blaspheme not,” replied his companion; “ men fight none the 
worse for fearing the Lord.” 

* Your Ironsides to wit.” 

Cromwell smiled; he felt proud of the praise of his favourite 
regiment from so gallant an enemy as Prince Rupert. Suddenly 
turning round, he fixed his grey eye upon him, and said : 

““ My life has been attempted.” 

“By one of your own preaching curs, then. Darest thou suspect | 
me? Nay, man, speak the word boldly; I hate those who hide 
their thoughts as misers do their treasure. Like gold, they tarnish 
when concealed.” 

**T accuse no one.” 

* Accuse whom thou wilt,” continued Rupert, passionately, “so 
thou exonerate me. Cromwell,” he added, “we are alone, equally 
armed, man to man, with God to judge between us. Prince though 
Iam, thou art sufficient gentleman to measure swords with me. 
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If in thy mind a doubt or thought lurk unworthy of my honour 
draw, and let Heaven decide between us.” 

The Puritan felt strongly tempted, but he restrained himself. 
In the heat of battle he would have sought the occasion gladly; but 
in cold blood, ¢nd convinced of the speaker’s innocence, a sense of 
justice restrained him, 

“That I answer not thy foolish challenge be the proof,” he 
replied, “that I acquit thee in this matter. Had a doubt but 
lurked, despite thy royal lineage, I would have shot thee as an 
example to all traitors. And now farewell! Yonder stands thy 
horse. ‘The pass-word, shouldst thou meet any of our men, is 
‘Zion’ ;—in an hour,” he added, “it will be changed. Time will 
decide whether for the future we meet as friends or enemies.” 

“Cur!” muttered the Cavalier to himself, as he rode off ; “had 
he but one drop of the blood he boasts of in his plebeian veins, he 
had answered to my challenge. I hate your mathematicians who 
fight only on calculation.” 

Cromwell hastened back to his own men. On arriving at his 
tent four of his most favoured officers were summoned to attend 
him, and an hour afterwards they left the camp, closely disguised 


and well armed, in different directions: What their purpose was, 


time perchance may tell. 


CHAPTER X. 


It is not to be supposed that in a civil war like that which 
desolated England many errors and treacheries were not com- 
mitted on either side. Independent of the affair of Chalgrove, the 
Parliament experienced other and more fatal reverses. 

About the middle of the day following Charles’s interview with 
the leader of the forces of the Parliament, Cromwell was pacing 
the green sward before his tent in an abstracted mood. His 
faithful Ironsides, who knew his humour, had received strict 
orders to keep off all intruders, and suffer no one to approach the 
spot except the officers whom he had despatched the previous night 
upon a secret expedition, the purpose of which was known only 
to himself. The sentinel had been instructed to admit them at 
any hour. 

“Will they succeed?” he murmured. “I would read the 
Stuart’s heart. The secret of his faith concerns his destiny and 
mine. lam weary of this strife—this battling of the spirit—this 
striving with the flesh. The mind, worn in the struggle, sighs for 
a pillow to repose upon. Charles proffers England’s liberties 
achieved, the Church of Christ freed from its bondage, and for my 
services an earldom and the garter. ’Tis not the prize,” he added, 
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‘“‘which flitted before me in my dreams; but that was stained with 
blood. Keep me from blood. Tempt me not, Lord, to my 
undoing !” 

During his meditation the perspiration fell in heavy drops from 
his forehead, and his giant frame trembled with the violence of its 
struggle. Like most great men, he was conscious of the weak side 
of his character; and the contest between ambition and duty had 
been a severe one. 

“Here comes Ireton,” he exclaimed, as a horseman appeared upon 
the gentle rise of the hill, spurring his foaming steed towards the 
camp. ‘He hath succeeded. I knew he would, for there is the 
cross of the true bloodhound in him. It is his nature to hunt his 
prey to death. How cruelly he spurs the noble horse! I read 
success in his impatience. God! how fierce a thing is man when, 
armed with passion, he goeth to destroy!” 

Although the time was brief before Ireton reached the tent, the 
speaker testified his impatience by a tremulous motion of the lip, 
which invariably quivered when he had any important point to 
debate within himself, or was kept upon the tenter-hooks of 
expectation. On came the messenger, swifter than the lazy wind, 
which he outstripped in his passage, and in a few moments stood 
beside his leader. 

“‘ Give me the letters, 
receive them. 

“How dost thou know I have obtained them?” demanded 
Ireton. 

“ Pshaw ! thinkest thou I am a dullard not to read it in thine 
eye—thy gesture? Failure comes not back with fiery impatience 
to him who sent him. Thy very air, thy blood- dyed gear, thy 
panting steed—all speak the certainty of thy success.’ 

“Thou art a curious observer,” replied the Puritan, with a erim 
smile; ‘greatness wonderfully sharpens the perception. Since 
thou hast been lieutenant-general of the Parliament, thy wit hath 
kept pace with thy preferment.. Dost think a higher step would 
have the same effect on me ?” 

These words were spoken as he alighted from his horse, and 
threw the reins to one of the soldiers who was loitering near the 
tent. The man took the jaded animal, and patting its panting 
sides, led it off towards the rider’s quarters, which were at a 
distant station in the camp. 

: a Trifler,” exclaimed Cromwell, impatiently,; “give me the 
etters.” 

Without another word Ireton thrust his hand into his bosom, 
and drew from it a small packet, tied with a silk braid, and sealed 
at the ends with the Royal arms. It was stained with blood. A 
chill fell upon his leader’s heart as he received it; for, with all his 
ambition and desire to distinguish himself, he was superstitious. 


” said Cromwell, extending his hand to 
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Perhaps he had imbibed it in his youth in the dark woods of 
Hinchinbrook, where his moody spirit loved, even when a boy, to 
ponder upon that misty future which veils our destiny, or muse 
over the spectre-like visions of the past. Both speculations leave 
their impressions through after-life. 

* Leave,” he said, as he directed his steps towards his tent. 

“Will you not break the seal ?” 

** Presently.” 

“May I not know the contents of this ;dearly-won letter?” 
demanded the messenger. 

A stern “No!” was the only rejoinder; and his leader, whose 
communing was generally but with his own heart, turned upon his 
heel and left him. 

‘Scant thanks,” he muttered, looking after him, “for risking 
life and limb to pleasure him. Oliver is one of those who move in 
darkness, fearful lest their shadow should grow hand-and-glove 
with their counsel, and so betray it. He hath the ambition to 
wish greatness, yet shrinks at the road which leads to. it. No 
matter,” he added; ‘those who pin their fortunes on his sleeve 
seldom find their hopes a dream. There are specks upon the sun, 
and weakness even in the iron nature of Cromwell.” 

With these words he left the ground, and hastened to his quarters 
to remove the stains of travel and of crime. 

“ Blood!” said the man of destiny, as he paced the narrow 
limits of his tent, his eye fixed upon the packet which he desired 
yet feared to read; “‘some heart, perchance full of aspiring hopes 
and headlong courage, hath drained its life-current in defending it. 
For Charles or me ’tis a fearful omen—time conceals in its dark 
womb for which.” 

With a resolute hand he broke the seal, and tore open the 
envelope; its contents were a letter to Henrietta from Charles, 
and one to the governor of Exeter. Like a child toying with his 
own impatience, he read the letter to the governor first. Itmerely 
contained military instructions for the defence of the place. 

“T could have anticipated these,’ he exclaimed, throwing the 
paper contemptuously from him. “ Poor king, whose generalship 
consists in the tyro’s tactics and the prestige of a name. The 
world is awakened from its sleep, and will no longer be governed 
by right divine and its tinsel pageants. Now then,” he added, 
“for his real self, his thoughts, his soul’s communings. There is 
gome use, at least, in love, if men knew how to use it wisely. It 
gives Wisdom the key to Folly’s heart.” 

With these words the speaker unfolded the letter to the queen. 
His brow contracted, and scorn lit his deep-set’ eye as he perused 
the fatal lines. They ran thus: 

“My DEAREST WIFE,—I and the traitor Cromwell have met at 
last. I knew the value of the service I bade for, and was no niggard 
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of my promises. Can I but lull the Parliament into security touching 
our intentions till the secret treaty is signed with France, I may 
throw off the mask; but our Royal brother, or rather his minister 
(Richelieu) is tardy. Like the mercenaries who fight within our 
ranks, he waits to see which party bids the highest. I shall, 
however, entrap the red-capped charlatan at last. The price which 
bought the foul-mouthed rebel was an earldom, and the garter 
pramised. His coronet he shall receive from the hangman’s 
hands, and the garter be placed. around his neck, Use all your 
influence i in France to expedite matters. Impress upon the mind 
of Louis that the blow aimed is not at Charles alone, but at Huropean 
monarchy. The rebels in his city of Rochelle, and the traitors who 
have driven us from our ancient capital, are of the same viper’s 
nest. Let us set our heels upon their necks and crush them both. 
I send this by a sure hand. Keep its counsels to thy heart; for it 
is of importance to the future that our good faith should not be 
suspected in this matter. Newcastle is about to advance on Hull. 
The Hothams are ours.” 

~ What followed was the mere outpouring of a weak but affectionate 
heart, filled with regrets at the pains of absence from the being it 
loved and trusted. It was signed, “Thy loving husband, Charles.” 

Cromwell’s chest heaved like a man who gradually feels himself 
relieved of a gnawing pain. Jn the promise he had made the king 
of using his influence to promote a reconciliation, he had been 
influenced solely by thé desire of securing peace to his unhappy 
country. The cry of her sufferings had weighed against the voice 
of his ambition—the struggle had been a severe one, but principle 
and reason had triumphed. When he found how completely the 
writer would have deceived him, the bitter scorn with which he 
treated him, his stern nature rejoiced; he felt that he was free, 
free to realise the dream ambition painted him, free to grasp at 
power, urge on the evenis of time, and write his name on that 
imperishable page which will only fade when earth, like a burning 
garment, shall shrivel up, consumed on the altar of eternity. 

“ This,” he exclaimed, “is the faith of the descendant of a long 
line of kings. Hath the unction which anointed him but reached . 
his brow, and poured no drop of grace within his heart ? The fool 
hath spoken his own most righteous doom. The execution! A 
Royal head may bow beneath its stroke before the iron neck of 
Cromwell. Like a child, I would have struggled with the destiny 
the Lord hath marked. His mercy hath reproved me. As for this 
woman, I’ll drive the harlot from the land. I'll make the very 
name of kings a mockery to men; show them the rags of which 
their idols were made. Let me not fall into the boaster’s pit,” he 
added, with a grim smile. ‘ My strength is in His hands whose 
wisdom made alike the emmet and the lion.” 

For some time the speaker continued his hurried walk, occa- 
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sionally bursting into a fearful laugh when he reflected on the 
folly of the king, and then frowning in ominous hate when he 
remembered the bitter scorn with which he had been treated ; for, 
like most sullen men, he was relentless where he felt he had been 
injured. . 

“The fool!” he muttered. “The crowned puppet sports with 


Death, and hopes to vanquish him. Does he think the brittle, 


metal of his sceptre harder than steel, or that every heart bears the 
base courtier’s stamp—take men for boys, that he can hoodwink 
them ?” 

Suddenly he remembered the words in the letter: “ Newcastle 
advances upon Hull; the Hothams are ours”; and the danger to 
the cause immediately struck him. Charles once master of the 
North of England, Parliament would become discouraged, treat 
with the king almost on any terms, and his aspiring hopes, as well 
as the cause for which he laboured, crushed. 

“Fool!” he exclaimed, “to stand dreaming here when danger 
calls for energy and ation! Newcastle in Hull !—that danger 
must be prevented, though a battle should be fought, and the 
greedy earth drink the best blood in our army. Blood!” he 
repeated, mournfully. ‘Alas! for the perversity of the times, that 
man cannot take one step in the onward path of liberty but blood 
must mark it.” 

In an instant Cromwell was a changed, man,—from the sullen, 
moody dreamer, he became the active soldier, fit to wrestle with 
difficulty wherever itopposed him. His courage was like tempered 
steel : it only showed its qualities when tried. He was one of the 
very few who never boasted their achievements. A council was 
hastily*summoned, and their leader laid before the officers who 
composed it, not the letter to the queen—he was far too politic for 
that—but a simple statement of the intended treachery of the 
governor of the threatened town. As his word was known to be 
truth, none either ventured to inquire from whence he had received 
his strange intelligence or question its fidelity. 

“How to throw succour into the beleaguered place? ”” demanded 
one. 

“‘ The fleet is off the Essex coast,”’ observed another. 

In fact, consternation prevailed; all could point out the difficulties 
of relieving the town, but not one suggest aremedy. When the 
confusion had somewhat ceased, all eyes were turned to the general 
to listen to his words. They felt that the means of safety must 
come from him. With the conscious pride of genius, when it 
resolves bold things, he replied to their looks rather than to their 
words. 

“ But one course remains. The Hothams are traitors to the cause 
ef the people; arrest them.” 

“Arrest them!” repeated Ireton, with a sneer ; “and who is to 
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undertake the part of Archibald Bell-the-Cat ? NotI, for one, unless | 
at the head of an army.” 

The rest of the officers looked of the same opinion, but were 
silent. Cromwell eyed them with a glance of cold disdain. It 
was one of those occasions on which resolution and genius might 
dare everything and succeed, while timidity and mediocrity were 
sure to fail, 

“*T never yet proposed to any man,” he said, “the risk I dared 
not undertake myself. Action with me has ever followed counsel. 
T’ll arrest them.” 

“You!” they exclaimed with astonishment; “ you—the 
lieutenant-general of the Parliament !” 

“And judge and execute them before the very gates of Hull, if 
I find them faithless.” 

“You mean to give the Royal army battle, then ? ” 

“ Not till my return.” s 

This was uttered with that cold precision which indicates a mind 
_ maturely resolved upon its purpose. 

The speaker was one of those whose counsels and decisions were 
secrets to all but his own heart till the moment of action had 
arrived; and then, like most energetic spirits, to will-was to perform. 
Extreme daring will generally be found the primal element of 
success. 

‘You will require assistance,” observed Ireton. 

“7 have found it.” 

“Your plan must be well considered.” 

“Tt is considered; and now, gentlemen, farewell. In the 
morning I will leave my instructions. Ten days must elapse 
before the truce expires. Let no consideration induce you to risk 
an engagement ere it expires. For that period,” he added, with a 
grim smile, “I can trust even the Stuart’s faith. Ireton, summon 
the gentlemen whose names are written on this paper to attend 
me. Inan hour they will find meinmytent. Till we meetagain, 
let your hearts be the only neighbours to your purpose. Farewell.” 

Without waiting to see the effect his words had produced upon 
the assembly, Cromwell walked quietly from the scene of delibera- 
tion towards his quarters. Although the task he had undertaken 
was one of considerable danger as well as difficulty, he seemed in 
unusual spirits. Perhaps the excitement of the risk was pleasing 
to his saturnine nature and sent the blood more freely through his 
sluggish veins. Thatsame night the greater number of his favourite 
regiment, the Ironsides, headed by officers in whom he could confide, 
left the camp in small parties variously disguised. In the troop 
which the general marched with, the Master of Wilton was the 
commander. Since the loss of Mary he had become more and 
- more devoted to the cause and faith in which he had been educated. 
His patriotism was of that pure devotion to principle which hallows 
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the altar on which it is offered. His zeal and unambitious bearing 
had long procured him the approval of the man whose genius, with 
intuitive perception, read and weighed the characters of all who 


‘came in contact with it. 


Hight days after the departure of the adventurous party, Cromwell, 
with two or three attendants, presented himself before the gates of 
Hull, which still held out ostensibly for the Parliament, although 
the garrison had been tampered with, and the fidelity of many of 
the officers, as well as the governor, been shaken. From the 
slenderness of his escort, no suspicion was entertained, and he was 
instantly admitted to the presence of the elder Hotham, who 
received him with that over-acted ease and cordiality which mark 
a mind conscious of deceit. 

The first day was spent in reviewing the troops, inspecting the 
fortifications, and laying down plans of defence, which one of the 
party, at least, was doomed never to seerealised. Had the governor 
been possessed of even common observation, he would have 
shuddered at the portentous frown which darkened the brow of 
his visitor as he marked that the cannon had been removed from 
the northern gate, and the post intrusted to the guard of a newly- 
raised regiment of adventurers—men who were the very cutpurses 
of the time—deserters, gaol-sweepings, and broken-down half- 
gentry ; fellows who had so repeatedly sold both faith and honour, 
that the wonder was they should still find bidders in the market 
to cheapen them. 

“This post is but badly supplied with artillery,” observed the 
general, willing to hear what reason the governor could offer for so 
culpable a negligence ; for even the pieces which remained were 
badly mounted on broken carriages and rusty axles. ‘Should 
Newcastle suddenly arrive, he would make light work of such 
defences as these.” 

The governor glanced at his son, who attended them, and a deep 
blush mantled the cheeks of both. The younger, whose treachery . 
was as much influenced by love for the daughter of a Royalist as 
his father’s by a more base and mercenary motive, first found 
courage to reply. 

“ Slight fear of that,” he exclaimed, with a forced laugh; “ the 
earl is still at Newark. » 

‘When heard you that ?”? demanded Cromwell, fixing his eye 
upon him. 

“ But yesterday. I reconnoitred his outposts myself.” 

“Good!” said the Puritan, with a smile, as if in approval of his 
zeal in the good cause; ‘but you must not be too venturesome. 
Hull cannot afford to lose one of its defenders.” 

This was uttered in so gracious a tone that both the governorand 
his son were deceived. The: latter internally chuckled to think 
how completely he had hoodwinked the general by his apparent 
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-enthusiasm in the cause he had betrayed. In order to put the 
officers of the disorderly regiment on their guard, he and his son 
took occasion, while Cromwell was carefully scanning the distant 
ground, to step into the old tower, which served as quarters for the 
guard, and whisper a word or two. A sedate, grey-haired old man, 
who had been following the party along the battlements, seized the 
moment to step up to the stern Puritan and whisper in his ear : 

* You are betrayed.” | 

“Speak on,” said the general, without turning his head. “ By 
whom ?” 

“Hotham and his son ; they have sold Hull to the enemy ; 
Newcastle will be here to-morrow.” 

*¢ How learnt you this ?” 

** A trooper, who was in the escort of the young man, confessed 
it to my daughter, in the hope of prevailing on her to quit the gates 
and take refuge in the citadel. He is her lover.” 

“His name ?”’ 

“ Dick of the Belt; he is on guard behind the bastion yonder.” 

“* And who are yot. ?”’ demanded Cromwell, in the same unmoved 
tone, without once removing his gaze from the ground he was 
mentally surveying, lest any one should suspect that they were 
conversing. 

“The keeper of the gates. The keys, by the governor’s orders, 
have been taken from ‘me, If you value your life, if you value 
the safeguard of the town, be on your guard.” 

The speaker bowed, and pursued his walk, just as the Hothams 
left the tower, accompanied by the treacherous officers, whom they 
had hurriedly put upon their guard, urging them to show some- 
thing like subordination and discipline when before the lieutenant- 
general of the Parliament. 

This caged tiger,” observed one, “ will be as welcome as a prize 
to Newcastle as the town itself.” 

“Is he to be thrown into the bargain?” demanded another. 
** Double the price !” 

“ Hush !”’ whispered the younger Hotham ; “ he is here—salute.” 

As the iron soldier reached the front of the tower which served 
as guard-house, his eye passed rapidly over the dissipated, rakish 
set of officers drawn up to receive him. Had no other evidence 
been wanting, the very act of entrusting the northern gate—the 
most important post in the town—to such men, whilst he had a 
body of the best soldiers of the people under his orders, would 
have convinced Cromwell of Hotham’s guilt. He marked the 
saucy, leering expression of some of the traitors as they eyed their 
fancied dupe. His smiles were in his sleeve; and then it was 
that Oliver’s smile was the most dangerous. 

“Come, gentlemen, ” he exclaimed, “as Newcastle is at Newark, 
we have time to survey the ground before the gates. Will you, 
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captain, take the elevation of the hill which rises at the corner of 
the wood.” 

The party bowed to conceal his ignorance. Had the general 
addressed him in the language of Memphis or Babylon, he could 
not have been more puzzled. 

“ Ha !—a soldier-like fellow,” observed Cromwell, as he passed 
the bastion where Dick of the Belt was about being relieved of 
his guard. “Thy name?” 

‘¢ Dick of the Belt,” replied the man. 

“A profane name, since it speaks of carnal qualities. I dare 
warrant me thou won it, now, at wrestling.” 

The fellow smiled. He was, in truth, known in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire as the best wrestler, leaper, and player of loggat ; he was 
called Dick of the Belt from the number of years he had retained 
it against all competitors. 

“ Mount, and follow,” added the general, “if thou art not too 
tired of thy guard.” 

“Tired, general!” exclaimed the fellow, gratified by the notice 
of a man of whom he had heard so much—a man whose name was 
in the mouth of every soldier ; “it must have been a hard day’s 
march that would make me feel tired if you condescended to 
require my services.” 

Cromwell smiled ; there was a tone of sincerity in the speaker’s 
manner which convinced him he was honest. The poor fellow, 
who blushed at his boldness in so freely addressing his superior, 
little imagined that the enthusiasm of those few words had saved. 
his life. 

‘Call out the officers,” said Cromwell, addressing the governor. 

‘“ For what purpose ?” respectfully demanded the functionary. 

‘To have them for our reconnoitre,” said the Puritan. 

‘Had you not, general, better first return to the Government 
House—there to arrange the party ?”’ demanded the governor. 

Na” 

“ Shall I draft a party from this post ?” 

“No; the officers will be sufficient.” 

$$ ise ‘which gate shall we make our sortie?” demanded the 
younger Hotham. 

“The north. Mount.” 

This was settled so laconically, but at the same time with such 
an apparent absence of all suspicion, that both father and son were 
equally deceived. *Tis true his presence in the town was a cause 
of embarrassment to them, for they knew the influence which his 
name possessed amongst the soldiers as well as citizens. Had they 
not feared a tumult, they in all probability would have arrested 
him; it was determined, however, otherwise—to disembarrass 
themselves of him. 

Cromwell rode swiftly over the ground which intervened between 
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the gates and the wood, in whose outskirts the troops which accom- 
panied him were concealed. With rapidity, although he had never 
viewed the country before—at least, not in a military point—he 
marked its capabilities and defects, and pointed them out to 
Hotham with the earnestness of a man whose trust in his faith 
was unbroken; the motley group of officers which followed in 
their wake winking and pulling faces behind his back. 

An hour’s sharp riding brought them into a recess of the wood, 
which at that period extended more than two-thirds the distance 
between Hulland York. Cromwell galloped, closely attended by 
the two traitors. As he approached the spot where Nature seemed 
to have spread her enamelled carpet, as if to invite her children to 
a banquet, he gradually quickened his pace, so that he arrived 
with his victims in the centre of the open space alone. Nota 
creature was visible ; the only evidence of the handicraft of man 
were two tall posts which had been lately planted in the ground. 
The elder Hotham eyed them inquisitively. 

“ Some merry-making going on!” he exclaimed. 

“Ay,” replied his stern conductor; “such merriment as good 
men feel when Heaven puts forth its arm to strike the wicked and 
confound their treason! Such merriment as when the sword of 
Justice smites the culprit! Such merriment as when Death apes 
the jester and mocks at human cunning!” 

‘What mean you ?” demanded both the Hothams, their con- 
science suddenly alarmed at the portentous words which fell, cold 
as the sound of an iron bell, or like the reply of some oracle of old, 
from the stern lips of the speaker. 

“Thank Heaven,” thought the younger to himself, as he heard 
the trampling of a body of men; “ here come our companions.” 

He felt that there was danger in the man—that every moment 
of his life was like tempting fate—and he determined to get rid of 
him. Suddenly drawing his sword, he rushed upon Cromwell 
with the intention of cutting him down, uttering a loud cry of 
“God save King Charles!” Had the future Protector been unpre- 
pared, the attempt must have been successful ; but his quick glance 
caught the action, and, with an alacrity which few, who had never 
seen him in battle, would have judged him capable of, his hand 
was upon his weapon. 

“The sword of the Lord of Hosts!” he exclaimed, enthusias- 
tically. “In the name of the Commons of England, I arrest you 
both as traitors to the people.” 

The Hothams were petrified at the daring of that solitary man, 
who, alone and unsupported, as they imagined, ventured to 
pronounce the word “arrest” in their presence. The sound of 
the horsemen was now heard at the very angle of the road. 

“Such an order,” said the governor, “is more easily given than 
obeyed. You are not now general at the head of your Ironsides.” 
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** Not yet,” said Cromwell, calmly. 

‘“* Nor e’er shall be again. What ho!” shouted the son. “ Be- 
trayed ! Hotham to the rescue! God save the king!” , 

At this instant a body of three hundred men burst in various 
directions from the different pathways and underwood around 
them—cold, determined-looking fellows, whose countenances bore 
the trace of that serious, deep conviction which strong religious 
impression seldom fails to give. To the astonished traitors it 
seemed as if the earth, sown by the dragon’s teeth, teemed with 
avengers, and the man whom they had so lately threatened 
the Cadmus who had sown them. The shouts which they 
heard at a distance, together with the firing, told them their escort, 
their last hope, had been surprised and cut off. They were so, 
almost to a man. 

* Lost !”? muttered the governor to himself. “The game in my 
hand, too!” 

“‘ Lost,” repeated the son, “just as love promised to crown my 
years of hope.” 

The Puritans gradually narrowed the circle they had formed 
round them, leaving the culprits alone within its centre. Nota 
word was spoken, but every eye was fixed with loathing on their 
treachery. They read their condemnation in each countenance, 
for they were stern and calm as the sacrificing priests of old who 
_ ages before had offered on Wodin’s altar, probably on that very 
spot, the libation of human blood. 

The leader of the Ironsides was the first to speak. 

“Not for your attempt upon the life of the general of the 
Parliament—for that I scorn and pardon—but for your perjury to 
the people, your intended betrayal of the town intrusted to the 
keeping of your honour, to Newcastle and the king, do I pronounce 
your doom.” | 

** Doom!” repeated the elder; ‘and who gave thee the right to 
judge or sentence ? Hypocrite! in arms in the cause of liberty 
and justice, atthe very moment thou tramplest them under foot!” 

‘Disarm them,” replied the general, sternly; “and break the 
swords they have dishonoured.”’ 

Despite their desperate resistance, the order was instantly 
complied with. There was something terrible in the perfect 
silence in which the command was obeyed ; those who executed it 
seemed more like machines than men, moving at the will of human 
intelligence. 

‘“ Bind them.” 

In an instant they were pinioned. 

“ Now, then, your office, knaves,” added Cromwell, turning to 
half-a-dozen stout, hardened men who were standing without the 
line formed by the soldiers. Do .it briefly. _Man has the right to 
judge, but none to torture.” 
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When the traitors perceived that their doom was to be the cord, 


and not, as they anticipated, a soldier’s death, rage and shame 


mastered even fear ; despair took possession of their souls; in the 
agony and struggle of that fearful moment they reproached and 
reviled each other. 

“ Such,” thought their judge, “is the fellowship of treason.” 

Then followed one of those painful scenes which sometimes 
occur when crime and justice settle their final account on earth, 
when the inexorable creditor arms itself with human strength to 
exact the penalty long due by brute force. ‘The victims were 
dragged to the fatal tree, and the degrading cords affixed round 
their necks. Then followed a despairing yell—then a convulsive 
heaving of two human frames—a few drops of blood oozed from 
the nostrils and pale lips—a low gurgling noise was distinctly 
heard amid the silence of the spectators—a last struggle, and all 
was over. 

Cromwell, who had regarded the scene with the air of a man 
who was gathering courage for one horror by forcing himself to 
witness another, exclaimed, in a loud, deep tone : 

‘Thus perish all traitors to the people.” 

The prompt and stern ‘‘ Amen” which burst from the lips of the 
Ironsides convinced him that they at least would be ready to 
uphold the decision of the Parliament should it exact a yet more 
costly sacrifice to the offended majesty of: England’s liberties and 
rights. A grim smile passed over his hard features; it was the 
pledge of the fulfilment of that dream whose awful phantasma 
haunted his nightly couch; and, during the excitement of the 
eventful day on which the execution had taken place, conscience 
frequently whispered to him that his zeal had not been all dis- 
interested—that the gold of his patriotism was not without the 
alloy of ambition—that interest had ascended the judgment-seat, 
where passionless reason alone should find a place. The awful 
words, “Judge not, that ye be not judged,’ more than once pre- 
sented themselves to his memory. | 

‘‘ Leave yon carrion,” he said to the executioners, “‘as a warning 
to all traitors, and a memorial of a people’s justice. To horse!” 

The men fell in at the word of command with silent alacrity. 

‘‘ Where to ?” demanded the Master. of Wilton, who had been a 
pained spectator of the scene. 

“To Hull,” replied the general; “our task, as yet, is but half- 
accomplished.” 

Confident in the success of the arrangement he had made with 
the treacherous govérnor of Hull, whose jealousy of the younger 
Fairfax, and mercenary character, had been the cause of his fall, 
Newcastle had that very day despatched Sir Herbert of Stanfield, 
who had joined him at York, under orders from the king to conduct 
his regiment towards the threatened town, so as to form an advanze 
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post for the Royal army, which was the very next day to follow. 
Apprehending no surprise, the Royalists marched gaily in, forming 
an irregular but numerous body of men, whose courage was greater 
than their discipline. Serving as simple volunteers in the ranks 
were many young men of excellent family, who from a chivalrous 
feeling had left their ancient homes, nooked in the quiet wood or 
by the sleepy lake, in search of excitement and adventure. They 
felt that they were the descendants of the same bold brood which, 
on the fields of Cressy and Poictiers, had rendered the Saxon name 
immortal: Many still guarded in their ancestral halls the trophies 
of those days of fame, and panted to add fresh ones to the List. 

From the direction in which the rival parties were advancing, it 
was impossible that they should not meet. Death, that day, likea 
half-gorged vulture, was impatient for more victims. The blood 
he had tasted had maddened his appetite, not satisfied it. Ere 
nightfall he had revelled to repletion. 

Merrily and musically rang the shouts of the Royalists as they 
perceived the Ironsides advancing from the wood. Like revellers 
who had stumbled on an unexpected banquet, surprise gave them 
appetite for the occasion. Their line was formed with a rapidity 
which surprised even themselves, and before the Puritans could 
follow their example a dashing charge was made which laid many 
a grim disciple of Calvin low. 

Cromwell, who was riding behind in moody meditation, followed , 
by the Master of Wilton and his principal officers, started in his 
saddle at the sound. Like a watch-dog wakened from a dream by 
some intruder’s step, or an Indian when he falls on the trail of an 
enemy, his eyes dilated with surprise. He was pining for excite- 
ment—something to break the sombre chain, the leaden spell 
which enthralled him, and, like a slow fever, consumed the lighter 
particles of blood. Clapping spurs to his horse, he dashed over the 
uneven ground, broke through underwood, cleared with a desperate 
energy every impediment, and.rode up to his regiment at the very 
moment it was yielding to the impetuosity of the Royalists’ charge. 

A low murmur of content broke from the wavering Ironsides as 
they saw their leader amongst them. 

“Steady! Close your ranks! Burton’s troop, wheel round to 
the hill and take them in the flank. Remember,” he added, 
with increased energy, “Chalgrove and Hampden! Steel to the 
throat! Charge!” 

The charge which followed’ was executed with such impetuosity 
that both lines were broken, yet neither gave way. These were 
divided into separate groups of combatants,“ where every man 
fought as if the honour of the day depended on his sword—the 
Puritans with that silent determination which distinguished all 
their actions, the Royalists with the lively energy of men in whom 
the impulse and pleasure of life were strong. Here might be seen 
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